CHAPTER II

1817-1825

THE next three years were passed by the Wheelers
in a crescendo of family disagreement. At laft
Rosina, unable any longer to endure her mother's
tantrums and by now at loggerheads with her sifter
also, left Caen and, after a brief ftay with her great-
uncle in London, returned to Ireland.

But not, of course, to Limerick. She was taken in
by her mother's brother, a clergyman of small means
living at Kilsallaghan, eight miles north of Dublin, and
soon after her arrival was invited to dine with a family
of the name of Greene, friends and neighbours of her
uncle. At this dinner Rosina met for the firft time a
woman declined to play an important part in the
melancholy drama of her future exigence.

Mary Greene, at that time in her middle thirties,
had precisely the qualities which had been lacking in
those responsible for the girl's upbringing. With
courage, good sense and high principle went an infinite
capacity for sympathy and patience; and although she
herself had little but unhappiness for reward, her
services to Rosina, to Bulwer, and moft of all to the
children of their disastrous marriage, entitle her to the
deepest respeft which posterity can pay. Indeed
Mary Greene was to prove herself one of the selfless,
self-effacing heroines of hiftory, and one to whom in
her lifetime came virtually no credit for her heroism.
She suffered for her virtues to the extent of becoming
permanently involved in the sordid imbroglio of a
household which had no real claim on her; her sense
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